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WHAT IS AN. ANTHEM? 





Following article appears in the “St. John’s (Overbrook, Philadelphia) 


Messenger” Third Quarter, 1889 as a quotation from “Cathedral Chimes” 

The choir started with a reference to the lilies of the field, and after ring- 
ing the changes on the word “Consider” until all idea of its connection was 
lost, they began to tell the congregation through the mouth of the soprano 
that “Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed.” Straightway the soprano 
was re-enforced by the basso, who declared that Solomon was most 
decidedly and emphatically not arrayed—was not arrayed. Then the alto 
ventured it as her opinion that Solomon was not arrayed, when the tenor 
without a moment’s hesitation sang as if it had been officially announced, 
that “he was not arrayed.” Then when the feelings of the congregation had 
been harrowed up sufficiently, and our sympathies all aroused for poor 
Solomon, whose numerous wives allowed him to go about in such a fashion, 
the choir at length, in a most cool and composed manner, informed us that 
the idea they intended to convey was, that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed “like one of these.” These what? So long a time had elapsed since 
they sang of the lilies that the thread was entirely lost, and by “these” one 
naturally concluded that the choir was designated. Arrayed like one of 
these? We should think not, indeed! Solomon in a Prince Albert or a cut- 
away coat? No, most decidedly. Solomon in the very zenith of his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these! 


Despite the experience of the morning, the hope still remained that in the 
evening a sacred song might be sung in a manner that would not excite our 
blackmail. But again off started the nimble soprano with a very laudable 
though startling announcement, “I will wash.” Straightway the alto, not to 
be outdone, declared that she would wash. And the tenor, finding it to be 
the thing, warbled forth he would wash. Then the deep-chested basso, as 
though calling up his fortitude for the plunge, bellowed forth the stern 
resolve that he also would wash. Next a short interlude on the organ, 
strongly suggestive of the escaping of steam or the splash of: the waves, 
after which the choir individually and collectively asserted the firm, 
unshaken resolve that they would wash. At last they solved the problem by 
stating that they proposed to “wash their hands in innocency.” 
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PERIUU ANU 
FULA MUsIL 
IN MUUERN WURSHIP 


All music, unless it is frankly imitative, is both 
sectional and period in the sense that it was 
written for particular groups of people of spe- 
cific generations. 

Handel, Beethoven, Wagner and Verdi 
wrote with certain types of listeners in mind. 
Contemporary composers do the same. The 
work of any composer, however popular, is 
not universal. The jazz musician does not ex- 
pect to appeal to that section of the public 
that supports symphony concerts and the 
opera: the composer of symphonic music does 
not direct his efforts towards the devotees of 
jazz. The object of any composer is to awaken 
a certain response in the people for whom he 
is writing. In order to accomplish that end, 
he must employ an idiom which, if not alto- 
gether familiar, is at least capable of being 
understood by the group for whom his music 
is intended. 

Church musicians, likewise, have sought to 
awaken a certain response to their music. 
While all have sought much the same response, 
the fact that their music was intended for the 
use of people of varying cultures, nationalities 
and theologies, in a constantly changing en- 
vironment, made it necessary for them to 
write for certain groups. 

Luther, Walther-and their collaborators col- 
lected tunes from various sources for chorales 
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designed for the use of the Lutheran church. 
They had no expectation that the chorales 
would appeal to peoples unaffected by the 
Reformation, or to reformed groups who in- 
sisted upon plain, unharmonized melodies for 
their metrical psalms. 

J. S. Bach’s church music was written for an 
even narrower field—that of the Lutheran con- 
gregations of Thomaskirche and Nikolaikirche 
in Leipzig. No attempt was made to copy and 
circulate them for possible use by other Lu- 
theran choirs and congregations. 

The Calvinists, careful lest any tinge of 
worldliness creep into their psalm tunes, se- 
lected and designed those tunes exclusively for 
their own use. There was no thought of their 
being adopted by reformed churches that re- 
tained liturgical forms of worship. There is 
even some difference (chiefly in rhythm) be- 
tween the psalm tunes that gained favor with 
English-speaking congregations and others that 
were used only by Calvinists on the continent. 

In the eighteenth century, both in England 
and America, many hymns and hymn tunes 
were written for nonconformist groups, 
chiefly Congregationalists and Methodists. 

On the other hand, most of the English 
church music of the nineteenth century 
(known to us as Victorian) was written by 
Anglican churchmen for use in the Anglican 
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church. The host of English clergymen and 
church musicians who wrote hymns, services 
and anthems still current had no other object 
than to beautify and dignify the services of 
the Church of England. Even the needs of 
the sister churches of Anglicanism in the 
United States and the British colonies were not 
considered. 

Much, perhaps most, of the church music of 
bygone centuries has failed to survive. Some 
of it was written in idioms peculiar to the peo- 
ples and ages for which it was intended. Some 
of it was closely identified with words that 
reflected the theology and experience of cer- 
tain sects that could not be shared by Protes- 
tantism at large. Some of it was simply not 
worth saving. 

But a great deal of hymnody that once en- 
joyed only local or sectarian usage has seeped 
through denominational barriers and become 
the cherished property of all English-speaking 
Protestants. It is interesting to compare the 
hymnals of several Protestant churches, and 
to note the large number of hymns and tunes 
that appear in all of them. 








Ein’ Feste Burg: A Mighty Fortress is Our 
God, is probably sung somewhere every Sun- 
day in the English tongue; and so are a num- 
ber of other Reformation chorales that were 
introduced to England a century ago by the 
splendid translations of Catherine Winkworth 
and others, and to America by German set- 
tlers. Many tunes from German psalm and 
hymn books of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries have been borrowed for English 
hymns of a later period. 

It will be noticed, in looking up the sources 
of these old tunes, that in many cases our 
modern versions use only the melodies, or 
adaptations of them. While the melodies are 
quite acceptable to our ears, with or without 
some slight rhythmic changes, their chances of 
survival would have been slim had they not 
been reharmonized to meet the needs of later 
generations. Modal harmony was losing 
ground even in the seventeenth century, and 
by the eighteenth it had become archaic and 
unfamiliar to the general public. That the old 
tunes might retain their usefulness as means 
of expression and aids to worship, some of the 














ablest musicians of their time (including Bach) 
undertook to recast them in the current idiom. 
Their service may be appreciated by those 
who have access to the old tune Christus Ist 
Erstanden, harmonized in the modal style. 
Whatever its beauties, this type of tune would 
scarcely appeal to generations of church-goers 
whose ears were attuned to modern harmony. 

Of the Calvinistic psalm tunes, many of 
them are still widely used, especially those 
with regular rhythms that came to us through 
English and Scottish reformers. Old Hun- 
dredth: Praise God from Whom All Blessings 
Flow, and All People That on Earth Do Dwell 
and Dundee: God Moves in a Mysterious 
Way, and The People That in Darkness Sat 
are part of the common heritage of Protes- 
tantism. Even some of German and Huguenot 
origin have long since been adopted by Eng- 
lish hymnody, although their numbers were 
fewer because of the tendency towards irreg- 
ular rhythms on the continent. 

Here, too, many adaptations have had to be 
made; for it is doubtful that even the best 
known of the psalm tunes would have retained 
favor in their original forms. 

There was, first, the matter of note values. 
The first note of each line was of double value 
and was appropriately called a “gathering 
note,” since it allowed the people to rally their 
vocal forces before proceeding. The last three 
notes of each line, or of every second line, 
were also of double value, and were intended 
as opportunities for those who did not sing 
in strict tempo to get together before the end 
of the line was reached. These lengthened 
notes played havoc with the sense of the 
words and disturbed the rhythm. Curiously 
enough, the abandonment of gathering notes 
was fiercely opposed long after they had 
ceased to have any utilitarian value. Even to- 
day some hymnal committees with a taste for 
the archaic retain them, and there are still 
versions of Old Hundredth in use with the 
lengthened notes at the ends of the lines. 
Nevertheless, it is probably safe to say that 
psalm tunes would not have remained popular 
through generation after generation had not 
the notes been altered to equal or nearly equal 
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length, giving the tunes more definite rhythm 
and facilitating a more meaningful utterance 
of the text. 

Psalm tunes originally had no harmonies, or 
none that were generally known. When they 
were first harmonized, modal harmony was 
often used, sometimes very crudely. Later they 
went through a period of so-called “ornamen- 
tation” that distorted them almost beyond 
recognition. 

It must be remembered, then, that we owe 
our enjoyment of these old melodies to later 
generations of musicians who have made them 
much more musically intelligible to us than 
they would have been in their original forms. 

It is not surprising that such eighteenth- 
century tunes as Miller’s Rockingham: When 
1 Survey the Wondrous Cross and Croft’s St. 
Anne: O God, Our Help in Ages Past, or nine- 
teenth-century tunes like Dykes’ Nicaea: Holy, 
Holy, Holy and Monk’s Eventide: Abide With 
Me should be gladly accepted by us. They 
were written after our present system of har- 
mony came into vogue and, while they do not 
employ all the harmonic resources we are ac- 
customed to hear, we are quite familiar with 
those that are used. 

That, of course, is the chief reason for the 
acceptance of old tunes by modern church- 
goers. It is true that they would not have 
survived if they had not been good tunes, but 
they would not have survived in any case 
had they not come to us in an idiom—a musi- 
cal language, as it were—that has become al- 
most native to us. 

All the great reformers recognized the need 
for people to worship in the vernacular. One 
might know the meaning of liturgy in a for- 
eign tongue and still remain very little moved 
by it. 

Only through his own language, whose 
nuances, subtleties and inflections carried as 
much meaning as the words themselves, could 
a man be deeply affected by the words of 
others and express his own feelings and 
aspirations. 

The same is true of music, although the 
lines dividing groups capable of appreciating 
different types of music are not the same, as 
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many, or as sharply defined as those that di- 
vide language groups. Worship music is no 
exception. If it is to assist church-goers in 
their devotions, both as a means of inspiration 
and expression, it must be in an idiom that is 
familiar to them. It need not be worldly, but 
it must bear a definite relation to the world 
and the age in which we live. 

This simple fact does not seem to be realized 
by the church music reformer who shows a 
distinct preference for music of “all centuries 
but this and every country but his own.” 
There are at present schools of churchmen 
who seem bewitched by the terms “old,” “tra- 
ditional,” and “folk music.” When any of 
these words can be used to describe church 


music, they are supposed to be a guarantee,’ 


not only of its worthiness, but of its suitability 
for modern worship. 

Perhaps the most influential school is that 
which affirms that plainsong and sixteenth- 
century choral music constitute the whole field 
of ideal worship music. Such music is beauti- 
ful, and may serve as a perfect medium of 
worship for those who are familiar with it and 
understand it; but it is quite lost upon the 
majority of American churchgoers of the 
twentieth century. I do not mean to say that 
a great many people do not listen to a certain 
amount of such music with interest, pleasure 
and, perhaps, inspiration, just as they might 
read Chaucer or attend Shakespearean plays. 
But as a medium of expression it is archaic, 
and no more likely to be adopted as the stand- 
ard of modern worship music than the spelling 
of Chaucer and the language of Shakespeare 
are likely to replace modern literary standards. 
We cannot effectively bring back part of the 
past. Plainsong and sixteenth-century modal 
music were part of a setting and pattern of 
life that we would not care to revive com- 
pletely even if we could. 

The preference of organists for the works 
of J. S. Bach is quite understandable, and the 
field of appreciation for the music of the great 
master is widening. Nevertheless, it loses its 
value as an aid to worship when played for 
people to whom it is an unintelligible mass of 
sound. There are, no doubt, some clergymen 
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who could preach first-rate sermons in Latin 
or Greek, but their efforts would be entirely 
wasted on congregations who understood only 
English. 

Much traditional music of other peoples, 
like traditional customs, dress and colloquial- 
isms, is part of the peculiar culture of those 
peoples. It speaks to us in an idiom, and of 
an age and background, entirely outside our 
experience. The very qualities that have con- 
tributed to its survival in its native settings are 
lost upon us. That dozens of notable excep- 
tions could be cited does not alter the fact 
that the more closely music is identified with 
a particular age or locality, the less likely it is 
to appeal to modern American churchgoers. 
The most skillful adaptation to our needs must 
necessarily rob it of some of its original 
qualities. 


—, 
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Even American Negro music, which we can 
hear sung by the people whose heritage it is, 
generally loses much of its effectiveness when 
sung by Americans of other racial origins. We 
can sense how such music affects Negroes; and 
we must approach reverently any music, how- 
ever strange to us, that can so deeply move a 
people. But it cannot so move us; not because 
of any inspirational lack on the part of the 
music, but simply because our natures and 
backgrounds and traditions have not bred in 
us that indefinable something that is awakened 
by that particular type of music. 

Not long ago, I heard a British choir sing- 
ing There is a Balm in Gilead, \t was an im- 
peccable performance; but to a Negro, or to 
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THE FUNERAL 


THE SERVICE 





The Service! To what Purpose? 

A Christian should be able to face death 
with firm faith and hope. The message of 
Christ assures us that death is not the end of 
living, but rather the beginning of life. 

This concept of death should color not only 
our way of living, but our attitude when some- 
one dies. If we can accept this basic tenet of 
our faith, all customs associated with death, 
mourning and burial must be affected by it. 
The funeral service then becomes an occasion 
to sing praise to God who has brought us into 
the household of the faithful. The service 
should by all means be held in the church, 
where Christians normally worship and where 
they come to be baptized, confirmed, and 
married. 

The spirit of the church funeral is greatly 
influenced by the choice of the music, which 
plays so important a role in the service. Here 
the triumphal note of faith can be sounded. If 
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" THE MUSIC 


by RICHARD C. PANKOW 
AND 
REGINA H. FRYXELL 


the music is slushy and sentimental the people 
will not be in the proper frame of mind for 
the service. The music should not be boister- 
ous or fast, but there must be a solidity about 
it that is commensurate with the Christian’s 
concept of death. 

The hymns play a very important role. The 
congregation joins in a common song of 
praise, thanksgiving and supplication to glorify 
God and comfort the bereaved. Hymns are 
essential at a church funeral. Here the congre- 
gation is united before God in common faith. 
To sing “Beautiful Isle of Somewhere” is not 
only flagrantly inappropriate but it is also an 
affront to the God we are gathered to worship. 

The hymns should be sturdy and unsenti- 
mental, setting forth the Christian’s conviction 
about death and life hereafter. Certainly, 
“Jesus Christ My Sure Defense” is one of the 
noblest hymns of this nature available to us. 

At the close of the service if the casket is 
led out of the church further chaos can be 
wrought by a poor choice of music. The con- 
gregation, we hope, has attended a service 
marked by the proclamation of Christ’s 
triumphal victory over death. The postlude 
should be of such a nature that it does not 
compound the grief already present, but 
rather gives comfort—in- its original basic 
meaning, “with strength.” 

Certainly no one would maintain that there 
should be no sorrow at the death of a loved 
one but it must be sorrow tempered by the 
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message of eternal life. Both pastor and musi- 
cian must be guided in their choices by what 
is fitting and proper not only to the gathered 
worshiping community but to the God to 
whom all worship is directed. 

The Reverend Richard C. Pankow 


The Music! To What Purpose? 

Organists using some of the recently pub- 
lished hymnals will find them rich and stimu- 
lating as a source of ideas for all service music. 
To read through the entire Order for Burial 
or other services with all the suggested hymns, 
psalms, and scriptures passages—is to crowd the 
mind with such a wealth of possibilities that 
the choice need never fall on unworthy or 
inappropriate music, however simple it may be. 

It is the pastor who first of all — and better 
than anyone else — decides which hymns, 
psalms, and readings are to be included at a 
given occasion. With this information, the 
organist can plan the music in accord; without 
it, the result may easily be a chaos of insin- 
cerity. For even within the bounds of the 
Christian concept of life, there are contrasts 
and variations to be recognized, as the follow- 
ing hymn excerpts show: 

1. Weary of earth, and laden with my sin 

2. Farewell I gladly bid thee, thou false and 

angry world! 

3. Let down the bars, O death! The tired 

flocks come in 

4. O what their joy and their glory must be 

5. Ever fit us by service on earth for Thy 

service on high 

6. Where is death’s sting? We were not 

born to die 


Timidity sometimes prevents church musi- 
cians from acting according to their deepest 
convictions when choosing the music to be 
played. It may fortify them to know that at 
the funeral service for the outstanding conduc- 
tor of the New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch, the chorale, “A mighty fortress is our 
God” was used as processional. This is music 
not to be reduced to a vague, indefinite, back- 
ground murmur, but to be played with the 
strength and firmness inherent in its structure, 
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befitting the words it underscores. Such music 
and interpretation gives true comfort to the 
bereaved, enabling them to breathe deeply, 
calmly, in confidence once more; for this is 
not a funeral parlor inflicting silence and death 
upon the mind, but the church—speaking of 
life and light everlasting. 

At the funeral services for Olin Downes, 
noted music critic for the New York Times, 
the following music was played by Vernon de 
Tar of the Juilliard School of Music: 


Blessed are ye, faithful souls departed ..... 

O world, ’tis now I leave thee ................. Brahms 
Paling fan PGI. ccitisscrnsesscvtcictnidawiinncion 

Bamtnale iC WRIMOE ..cceccccsccsncscetccbsssinsovecd Bach 
CR DEE DONE icccisivccngiectonsciesccinaal 

BeaSeee: My GRACING: occ snceccesiccomsesncestcaesisceoerns’ Bach 


Hymns—O God, our help in ages past 
A mighty fortress is our God 


Do the organists in our churches throughout 
the land have any Jess reason for choosing 
music with a purpose: to witness to the Chris- 
tian faith; to comfort, strengthen, and cheer by 
calling to remembrance that glorious promise 
of Easter—the life eternal? 

Such music needs to breathe a spirit of 
strength, conviction, and triumph as well as 
repose; deep reverence and abiding joy; praise 
and thanksgiving; faith, hope and love. 

Regina H. Fryxell 


Hymns 
First line of words Name of Tune 
O, how blest is he that knoweth Schmiicke dich 
A mighty fortress is our God Ein’ feste Burg 
Children of the heavenly Father Sandell 
Despair not, O heart, 
in thy sorrow Iam Moesta 


For all the saints Sine Nomine 


Glorious majesty Wachet auf 
How sweet the Name of 
Jesus sounds- St. Peter 
In heaven above Laurinus-Swedish 
Hauge-Norwegian 
I know that my Redeemer lives Duke Street 








Jesus Christ, my sure defense Jesu, meine 
Zuversicht 

Jesus, Lord and precious Saviour Kalmar 

Jesus still lead on Seelenbrautigam 

Jesus the very thought of Thee Windsor 

Joy and triumph everlasting Bourgeois 


Light’s abode, celestial Salem 
Now God be with us 


Dulce Carmen 
Lobet den Herren 


O God, our help in ages past Sct. Anne 

O Lord of life Vulpius 
Victory 

Music for: O Welt, ich muss 

dich lassen Innsbruck 

The King of love my Shepherd is Dominus regit me 
St. Colomba 

The Lord’s my Shepherd Crimond 

The Lord my Shepherd is Thatcher 


Whate’er our God ordains is well Was Gott tut 


Organ Music 


Bach, J. S. 
*God’s time is best—Sonatina H. W. Gray 
I stand at the threshold (Ed. Biggs) H.W.Gray 
*When called by Thee—from Motet: 

Come Jesu, Come H. W. Gray 
Slumber on, O weary spirit H. W. Gray 
Come, blessed rest H. W. Gray 
Have mercy, Lord—Erbarm dich H. W. Gray 
Before Thy throne H. W. Gray 
*In faith I calmly rest 

(octavo, arr. Dickinson) H. W. Gray 


From the Little Organ Book (Orgelbiichlein) 
*Hark! a voice saith 
Jesu, priceless treasure 
To Thee I call 
In peace and joy I now depart (Nunc dimittis) 
Our Father, Thou in heaven above 
In the hour of deepest need 
Easter chorale: Christ lay in bonds of death 


Chorales: (Many choices from collection of 371 
Harmonizations ) 

When life begins to fail me (St. Matthew) 

*Devoutly do I love Thee, Lord (St. John) 

O Jesus Christ, my Life and Light (Cantata 118) 


Some Collections of music based on chorale melodies: 
Brahms (Eleven) Novello, Gray, & Mercury 
Max Reger—30 Short; (others larger, 


Op. 67) Associated 





Scheidt—Gé6rlitzer Tabulaturbuch, ed. 


Mahrenholz Peters 
Walcha—25 Chorale preludes (short) Peters 
Masters of 17th and 18th Cent.— 

80 Chorale preludes Peters 
The Parish Organist (seven volumes) Concordia 
Flor Peeters—3 vol. of 10 each Peters 
Karg-Elert-—Chorale Improvisations, 

Op. 65 Simon; Marks 


For Choir or Solo Voice 
Bach, J. S—Be thou contented Gray 
Bach, J. Michael—I know that my 


Redeemer lives Oxford 
Besly, Maurice—O Lord support us 

(Collect) Oxford 
Davies, Walford—God be in my head Gray 
Dvorak, Anton—God is my shepherd Gray 
Franck, Melchior—Jesus, by Thee 

I would be blessed G. Schirmer 
Mendelssohn, Felix—Cast thy burden on 

on the Lord Concordia 
Schuetz, Heinrich—Thanks be unto 

Christ (ed. Beveridge) G. Schirmer 
Sowerby, Leo—I heard a voice from 

heaven G. Schirmer 
Vaughan Williams, Ralph— 

Souls of the righteous Oxford 

O taste and see Oxford 
Warner, Richard—O taste and see Westminster 
Wolf, S. Drummond—O taste and see Concordia 

Lord, Thou hast searched me out Concordia 
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PRIMARY CHOIRS 


Stepping Stones to Adventure 





Most choir directors are agreed that a choir of 
children six to eight years of age has no place 
in the formal Sunday morning worship serv- 
ice. They are often forced to forgo their bet- 
ter judgment by well meaning ministers and 
parents. 

Can primary children benefit by choir train- 
ing or are they too young? Many churches 
are asking this and similar questions in this 
day of expanding church music programs. Un- 
fortunately the answers usually depend on 
such observations as the questioners have made 
of certain primary choir activities rather than 
after an honest examination of the potentials 
of such a program for the church and its 
children. 

Many people have observed a Sunday morn- 
ing service where the flow of worship was in- 
terrupted by a troupe of small children who 
paraded in, sang a small song, and paraded out. 
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by MADELINE D. INGRAM 


When younger children are forced to have a 
place in adult worship the choir becomes not 
a contributor to worship experience but a 
show piece where the children involved re- 
ceive the impression that music in the church 
service is performed as it is in the concert hall. 
If young children receive this impression, we 
may be sure that our adult choirs of the future 
will be continuing to entertain rather than as- 
sist the minister in leading in worship. 

Where, then, can we use these choirs? In 
informal programs such as most churches have 
during the Christmas season, at family night 
suppers, or at any group meeting of informal 
nature. The objective of this choir is not, 
however, appearance in public, but preparation 
for participation and leadership in worship 
services in the future. In other words, this 
choir is not a singing ensemble, but a training 
group, and it should be so regarded by all 
members of the church. It should receive the 
title of “choir,” however, since it is a part of 
the total music program which involves itself 
in musical preparation for the church service. 
For the sake of dignity let us cease calling 
these groups “cherub choirs” and other fanci- 
ful names! 

Rehearsals for primary choirs usually last 
for forty-five minutes to an hour and are held 
on a convenient afternoon during the week. 
No two rehearsals will be exactly alike, and 
every detail must be carefully planned so that 
something of value is added to the musical ex- 
perience and knowledge of the children each 
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week. It is often said that children are like 
sponges and absorb everything they hear and 
while this is encouraging to us, it is also 
frightening! 

The music program in the public schools 
will determine in part how much emphasis 
must be placed on rudimentary music theory 
during rehearsals, but in any case there is need 
for reviewing and making constant use of in- 
formation of this kind. Recognition of notes 
and rests, clef signs, accidentals, reading and 
clapping from blackboard patterns are all part 
of basic music knowledge that is easily assimi- 
lated by children of primary age. 

Ear training, in some form or other, must be 
included in every rehearsal. In every young 
choir there will undoubtedly be some children 
who cannot yet match tones accurately nor 
sing a melody in tune. This is not an unnatural 
situation nor cause for alarm but the zealous 
director will be diligent in his desire to cor- 
rect this situation as soon as possible. Helping 
children to listen attentively is the first step in 
helping them to imitate sounds, so much time 
should be devoted to purposeful listening. Re- 
corded music, piano music, the voice of the 
director and of other children can all be help- 
ful. It must be remembered that all concen- 
trated listening periods must be brief because 
of the short attention span of young children. 

Rhythmic activities not only help to care 








for the natural restlessness of children but they 
are also an additional aid to musical growth. 
The acting out of songs adds further under- 
standing to the words as well as providing a 
means through which the timid child finds a 
stimulus to sing. Creation by the children of 
expressive movement to be used in connection 
with song material or instrumental music or 
poetry read by the choir director all help 
them to use music as an emotional expression. 
Motion response to music patterns that stimu- 
late the child to a variety of activities—run- 
ning, hopping, walking, skipping—all add to 
his ear training experiences, also. 

The word “choir” signifies singing to us, so 
if we are to call this group of primaries a 
choir, it will follow that they are to be taught 
songs. It is amazing how many songs these 
youngsters can learn during the choir season! 
The director will need to build up a large li- 
brary of materials suitable for these ages, and 
he will forever be alert to supplementary ma- 
terials that will aid him to use variety in pre- 
senting songs. Magazines are a fine source of 
poster material, for in them are found colored 
pictures that can illustrate almost any song 
that primaries can sing. Books, toys, figurines, 
rhythm instruments are all a part of the neces- 
sary equipment. 

Songs for primaries should be short, with 
words easily pronounced and comprehended 
by them, and music that fits these words. 
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Tune-wise there should be a short range, no 
wide skips and no difficult rhythms. Since 
most of the song material used will be of a 
religious nature, it would seem wise for the 
choir director to be knowledgeable about what 
his church is teaching children of this age. 
Therefore, he should have access to all avail- 
able church school literature for primaries and 
teachers of primaries. As a result, choir work 
can augment and possibly extend the religious 
training received in the Sunday sessions of the 
church school. 

An often neglected source of song material 
is the denominational hymnal. Although many 
hymns should be learned at a later age, at 
least the first stanzas of many of them are 
suitable for primaries. And how fine a thing 
it is for them to have as “recall” music for 
their future a wealth of hymnic material. Also, 
since these children are preparing to partici- 
pate meaningfully in Sunday services, they 
need to begin to familiarize themselves with 
certain tools of the service. 

Since one of our aims is to have children 
love the church and ultimately translate this 
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love into service by giving of time and talent, 
it stands to reason that everything about the 
choir rehearsal must be made attractive. Too 
often such groups are required to meet in sur- 
roundings that are too adult or too physically 
unattractive for them. All equipment should 
be scaled to their size and there should be pic- 
tures and books and a blackboard. So many 
churches think erroneously that any old piano 
will do in a primary room because “the chil- 
dren won’t know the difference”! At this 
early, impressionable age only the finest piano 
should be tolerated or we may permanently 
damage pitch sensitivity in our youngsters. 

Besides a well-lighted, well-ventilated, well- 
equipped rehearsal room, we must have an en- 
thusiastic director, one who genuinely loves 
children and who sincerely wants them to 
grow in Christian grace, using music as one 
of the tools. 

By all means let us have primary choirs, and 
let us think of them as the stepping stones to 
the great adventure of joining with those that 
love the Lord and let their joys be known 
through song. 














Among the time-honored and shopworn ap- 
proaches to integrating the worship service the 
aspiring church musician may find many 
sources suggesting that the music supplement 
the nonmusical portions of the service. Thus, 
for example, one is advised to choose organ 
voluntaries, choir anthems, and congregational 
hymns that unite readily with the sermon, the 
calendar, and the Scripture for the day. 

As the organist-choirmaster attempts to re- 
late the musical offerings with the spoken 
parts of the service, it soon becomes apparent 
that this endeavor is beset with a number of 
problems. During the high festivals of the 
church year—especially Christmas and Easter— 
the selection of appropriate music is a rela- 
tively easy matter; and the seasons of Advent, 
Lent, Trinity, and the like have provided the 
inspiration for much worthy music. 

As one tries to incorporate specific weekly 
elements of the worship with the musical ma- 
terials in his library and with the abilities of 
his vocal groups, one finds an effective unity 
rather difficult. Sometimes sermon topics are 
not based upon the Scripture lessons for the 
day; and the hymns chosen by the minister 
may be too general in their subject matter to 
provide a theme for good integration. But the 
essence of unification may be achieved quite 
consistently in another way: by correlating 
the music of the service with itself in so far as 
its style or idiom is concerned. This approach, 
I believe, is more valid than attempting to se- 
lect compositions whose titles fulfill the du- 
bious function of unification. 

The novice church musician finds, as he 
looks through material at a music store or 
listings in a catalog, many publications with 
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pseudo-religious titles put out by various 
printing houses which have no particular in- 
terest in worthy church music. The unwary 
buyer, believing that all music writers and 
publishers are equally concerned with elevat- 
ing the status of church music, will find col- 
lection after collection of sanctimoniously 
named pieces seemingly designed to accommo- 
date every aspect of worship. The truth of 
the matter is, of course, that most music of 
excellent quality is not too specifically labeled. 

First-rate music can be chosen that ties in 
with other musical offerings during a particu- 
lar service. One approach, for example, might 
be that of selecting the music for a service 
from one era in music history. On the Sunday 
that an anthem by Hassler is sung, the organ 
prelude, postlude, and solo during the offering 
can be chosen from the works of Gabrieli, 
Sweelinck, Bull or Titelouze. A choral work 
by Purcell can readily be included in a service 
featuring organ pieces by Raison, Bassani, 
Marchand, or Clerambaulkt. 

The problem becomes simpler if the com- 
poser has contributed fine literature in both 
fields of choir and organ. There have been 
many composers in all periods of history 
whose output has been choice in each area; 
among them one might list Pachelbel, Bach, 
Buxtehude, Brahms, Reger, Willan, and Sow- 
erby as a start. It is apparent that selecting 
one composer’s music for the entire service 
will virtually assure not only a single style 
but will embody certain personal, almost in- 
tangible, characteristics which will create an 
over-all sense of unification. 

It is also possible to design the musical con- 
tent of the service so that integration occurs 
even though style and period may be diversi- 
fied. A plainchant melody serving as the 
source of a hymn might be a favorite with 
composers of both choral and organ music. 
One example is Kyrie, God the Father in 
Heaven Above, a hymn originating with the 
Latin chant. Karg-Elert’s organ composition 
based on this tune, an excerpt from a group of 
pieces called Cathedral Windows, is in a style 
completely foreign to the hymn setting, or 
different from any number of vocal settings, 
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but would, in spite of this difference, give 
considerable significance to this melody dur- 
ing any one service. 

The hymn, Jesus, Still Lead On, has a mel- 
ody which has been treated in the Symphonic 
Choral on “Seelenbraeutigam” by Karg-Elert, 
and again by Robert Elmore as a chorale- 
prelude. These are only two of many unique 
and original works for organ using this great 
hymn-tune; and choral treatments are also 
easily available. Thus, one melodic source may 
serve as a hymn, as an organ voluntary, and 
as a choir number in the same service. 

If the organist is adept at extemporization, 
he would serve a unifying function by casting 
his improvisations, whether they be the organ 
prelude or merely incidental transitional inter- 
ludes, in the style of the prevailing composi- 
tions of the day. This facility, of course, re- 
quires not only an asture technical command 
of the organ, but a familiarity with harmonic 
and contrapuntal styles as well. Although this 
ability is in large measure more natural with 
some players than others, it is one which 
should be cultivated by any church organist 
by means of disciplined study with one who 
is capable along this line. There is nothing 
quite so disrupting to a smoothly conducted 
worship service as a disorganized rambling at 
the console under the guise of extemporizing. 

These comments merely call to attention a 
general course to pursue in striving for well- 
ordered music in Christian worship. The ex- 
amples are only fragmentary. An attempt to 
catalog with any comprehensiveness specific 
compositions which could be used appropri- 
ately with other compositions of similar the- 
matic source, historical orgin, and stylistic 
traits, is not presented here because of the 
numerous variables which would have to be 
taken into account. To be successful, such 
classification would have to meet the condi- 
tions of the individual church musician regard- 
ing his background, ability, and particular 
service requirements. It is hoped, however, 
that the above methods of procedure may 
serve as a guide to a feasible integration of the 
service music beyond that which the calendar 
and its dicta may provide. 
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Two new transcriptions of the “Messiah” for 
organ have recently been made available: the 
second edition of Marmaduke P. Conway’s 
adaptation, published by C. F. Peters, and the 
entirely new reduction by Richard T. Gore, 
released by Concordia. Both editions retail for 
$7.50 in paper-bound editions; and in hard- 
cover binding, the Peters is $12, the Concordia 
$12.50. Concordia also makes available sepa- 
rate parts for Trumpet I and II and timpani 
at the nominal price of 75 cents each. 

On the whole, this reviewer would prefer 
the Conway (Peters) reduction. It seems to 
be the edition which adheres more closely to 
the orchestral approach, as conceived by Han- 
del for accompanying. We feel that at times, 
the Gore (Concordia) edition so arranges the 
organ part that it becomes a competing force 
against the soloist. 

An example of this is the Recitative for 
Bass, “Thus Saith the Lord of Hosts.” Peters 
uses short chords and staccato pedals in meas- 
ures 14 through 22. The Concordia edition 
uses sustained notes and fills in additional 
notes not found in usual scoring, creating a 
“busy” atmosphere rather than a brilliant and 
sharp figure against the legato solo line. 

Another point in favor of the Peters’ edition 
is the manner in which Conway excels in solv- 
ing the difficult technical spots by hand ar- 
rangement, and not by elimination. In the in- 
troduction of “For Unto Us,” Conway divides 
the consecutive sixths between the hands, 
maintaining the original texture. Gore elimi- 
nates the second voice, thus oversimplifying 
the score to the point of destroying its 
texture. 

These opinions are not set forth to eliminate 
the Concordia reduction from the organist’s 
consideration. It too has some outstanding 
features. Dr. Gore treats the organ as a chorus 
—conscientiously maintaining the part-leading. 
Although we might disagree with some of his 
results, the manual skips derived from this 
careful workmanship are often better indicated 
and more musical than those in the Peters’ edi- 
tion. In most of our acoustically “dry” 
churches, the organist using a Peters’ score 
would have to eliminate unessential chord 
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notes to facilitate legato movement between 
full chords. This editing is a result of Dr. 
Conway’s environment, since organists of large 
cathedrals do not worry about legato between 
chords—the acoustical properties of their 
buildings automatically solve this problem. 
(Indeed, the ability to rid one’s playing of this 
muffling overlap is the problem!) 

When the accompaniment is duplicating 
chorus lines, it is the practice of this reviewer 
to use 16’ pedal tone only when the basses are 
singing. Dr. Gore obviously practices this 
principle also. Dr. Conway does not. Before 
practicing from the Peters’ edition, it is sug- 
gested that the organist check these spots. 

Other points for serious consideration: in 
the Peters’ edition, the entire vocal score is 
printed along with the organ score, enabling 
the organist to cue each part should he also be 
the conductor. The Concordia edition prints 
only a “cue-line,” hardly adequate for sensi- 
tive conducting. 

Another great help to the organist unfamil- 
iar with oratorio accompanying is the sug- 
gested registration given in the Peters’ score, 
along with a note for each movement, giving 
the original orchestral scoring. 

There is no quicker way to gain knowledge 
of a score than to compare various editions. 
We suggest that any organist about to use one 
of these adaptations for his next performance 
of the “Messiah,” spend a day making this 
comparison of these two scores. Each has its 
own good points to be considered. 
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Christmas still seems far away but plans must 
be made, music ordered, and choirs rehearsed 
or we will not be ready to celebrate fittingly 
the festival of the birthday of our Lord. 
There is not room to reprint or review 
many Christmas anthems, so we list some re- 
cent ones which might meet your needs. 


UNIson 

Four Christmas Settings, by Richard Wien- 
horst. From Heaven Above. Let the Earth 
Now Praise the Lord. Behold a Branch is 
Growing. Come Jesus, Holy Child. Con- 
cordia, 1960. 4 pages. 22 cents. 
98-1498. 

Lullaby of the Virgin Mary, by Jean Slater. 
Canyon, 1953. 2 pages. 18 cents. Easy. 

Oh, | Would Sing of Mary's Child, by Austin 
Lovelace. Augsburg, 1959. 2 pages. 16 
cents. Easy. 1247. 


Easy. 


Two Part SS or SA 

Knock, Knock, Knock, by William Grime. Ar- 
ranged by Scott Wilkinson. Carl Fischer, 
1960. 3 pages. 20 cents. Easy. CM 7051. 

Love Came Down at Christmas, by Briant 
Trant. Oxford University Press, 1959. 4 
pages. 20 cents. Medium. T 38. 

Sing With Joy, Glad Voices Lift. Resonet in 
Laudibus. Setting by S. Drummond Wolff. 
Concordia, 1956. 5 pages. 20 cents. Easy. 
98-1144 

To Shepherds as They Watched by Night. 
Puer Nobis Nascitur. Setting by Richard 
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Warner. Concordia, 1956. 6 pages. 20 
cents. Medium. 98-1139. 

When the Herds Were Watching. Chantons 
Je Vous Prie. Setting by Healey Willan. 
Concordia, 1957. 3 pages. 20 cents. Easy. 
98-1409 


Turee Part SAB 

All Praise to Thee Eternal God. Gelobet seist 
du, Jesu Christ. Setting by Richard Wien- 
horst. Concordia, 1960. 2 pages. 20 cents. 
Easy. 98-1517. 

Beside Thy Manger Here | Stand. Melody and 
bass by Johann Sebastian Bach. Setting by 
Adolf Strube. Concordia, 1960. 2 pages. 
20 cents. Easy. 98-1107. 

Now Sing We Now Rejoice. In Dulci Jubilo. 
Setting by Richard Wienhorst. Concordia, 
1959. 2 pages. 20 cents. Easy. (Also avail- 
able for SATB). SAB 98-1475. SATB 98- 
1345. 

Sleep of the Child Jesus. French carol ar- 
ranged by Marian Crowell. Presser, 1960. 
3 pages. 20 cents. Easy. 312-40447. 


Four Part SATB 

Arise, Shine, for Thy Light is Come, by Healey 
Willan. Concordia, 1960. 5 pages. 25 
cents. Medium. (Epiphany). 98-1508. 

Born Today is the Child Divine. Old French 
carol arranged by Edward T. Chapman. Ox- 
ford, 1959. 8 pages. Medium. X52. 

Carol of the Star. Two melodies from the 
Swedish Chorale Book. Christmas carol ar- 
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ranged for SATB or Unison by Regina Hol- 
man Fryxell. Gray, 1959. 8 pages. 22 cents. 
Medium. No. 2597. 

Child Jesus Comes from Heavenly Height, by 
George Blake. Galaxy, 1959. 5 pages. 25 
cents. GMC 2170. 

Christ the Lord to Us is Born, by W. Glen 
Darst. Wood, 1958. 7 pages. 20 cents. 
Easy. 

A Gallery Carol. Based on words and tune in 
Oxford Book of Carols. Arranged by Mar- 
lowe Johnson. Sacred Design, 1959. 3 
pages. 20 cents. Easy. SD 590). 

The Godly Stranger, by G. Winston Cassler. 
Augsburg, 1956. 5 pages. 20 cents. Me- 
dium. 1144. 

Hosanna, by Randall Thompson. E. C. Schir- 
mer, 1957. 3 pages. 22 cents. Medium. 
ECS No. 1705 (1767). 

In Excelsis Gloria! by Flor Peeters. Augsburg, 
1957. 3 pages. 18 cents. Easy. 1196. 
Rejoice and be Merry, by Haydn Morgan. 
Kjos, 1959. 6 pages. 22 cents. Easy. Ed. 

5218. 

To Us a Child is Born, by Heinrich Schuetz. 
Edited by R. E. Wunderlich. Concordia, 
1960. 7 pages. 25 cents. Medium. 98- 
1494, 

To Us is Born a Little Child, by Kenneth Hol- 
land. Chantry, 1959. 4 pages. |8 cents. 
Medium. 

Unto Us the Christ is Born, by Healey Willan. 
Concordia, 1960. 5 pages. 25 cents. Me- 
dium. 98-1507. 

When Christmas Morn is Dawning. German 
folk song arranged by Paul Christiansen. 
Kjos, 1960. 2 pages. 20 cents. Easy. Ed. 
64. 


ComBINED JuNIoR AND ApuLT Cuoirs 

All My Heart this Night Rejoices, by Carl F. 
Mueller. G. Schirmer, 1956. 10 pages. 25 
cents. Medium. 10474. 

Angels From the Realms of Glory, by Henry 
Smart. Arranged by Marie Pooler. Augs- 
burg, 1958. 6 pages. 22 cents. Easy. 1224. 

In Dulci Jubilo. German carol melody. Set- 
ting by Paul Bunjes. Concordia, 1960. 7 
pages. 25 cents. Medium. 98-1512. 
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CANTATAS 


O Beloved Shepherds, by Andreas Hammer- 
schmidt. Edited by Harold Mueller. Con- 
cordia, 1960. 21 pages. 85 cents. SATB. 
Medium. 97-6332. 

Hammerschmidt was a 17th century com- 
poser who was born in Bohemia but lived most 
of his life in Germany. He composed many 
cantatas for the Sundays and festivals of the 
church year. 

The music is beautiful and of medium diffi- 
culty. Instrumental accompaniment is pro- 
vided and the cantata sounds best if two good 
cornetists, flutists, clarinetists, violinists, or 
players of recorders are available. 

Hammerschmidt’s music has something of 
the flavor of Heinrich Schuetz who was his 


contemporary. 


Lo, | Bring Tidings, by Johann Vierdanck. 
Edited with English text by Frances Alice 
Kleeman. J. Fischer, 1959. 15 pages. 80 
cents. SS. Medium. 9156. 

A “Christmas concerto” for two equal 
voices. These can be two sopranos, a soprano 
and alto or two tenors. Two instrumental 
parts are included. These can be violins, flutes, 
or recorders. Suggestions for playing are given 
in the prefatory note. 

Such cantatas as these are good for drawing 
the young people who play instruments well 
into the church music program. 

Vierdanck was a Baroque composer—living 
during the period of Schuetz and Hammer- 
schmidt. 


The Christmas Story, by Ron Nelson. For nar- 
rator, baritone solo, mixed chorus, organ, 
brass and timpani. Boosey and Hawkes, 
1959. 53 pages. $2.50. SSATTB. Difficult. 

A Boy Was Born, by Benjamin Britten. Choral 
variations for men's, women's, and boys’ 
voices. Oxford, 1958. 80 pages. $3.50. 
SSAATTBB. Difficult. 

Two cantatas by very able composers of 
modern music. These are excellent works but 
neither should be undertaken unless you have 
a large choir of good music readers who are 
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willing to spend many hours preparing the 
Christmas music program. 


Quiet Christmas, by Clare Grundman. Boosey 
and Hawkes, 1959. 10 pages. 25 cents. 
Easy. 

Three simple anthems available in a variety 
of arrangements—SA, SSA, SAB, SATB, or 
TTBB. Instrumental accompaniments also 
available. These may be used together for a 
special program or separately. Titles of the 
three parts are A Little Child is Born, Lullaby, 
and Our Master Has a Garden. The first two 
are good. The words of Our Master Has a 
Garden are weak. This might be omitted. If 
used it should be followed by an anthem or 
carol carrying the Christmas message. 

If a good soloist is available a solo such as 
the following might be used after the Lullaby. 


Song of the Seven Lambs, by Richard Warner. 
Augsburg, 1959. 5 pages. 75 cents. Me- 
dium voice. Augsburg Concert Series No. 


506. 


The solo could be followed by one of the 
more joyous anthems which will form a 
proper climax for a Christmas program. If 
you can do an anthem in four parts, /n Excel- 
sis Gloria by Flor Peeters would be excellent. 
If you do better work with a three part or 
unison anthem you might try Christmas Praise, 
by Healey Willan, reprinted in this issue. 


Christmas Songs and Rounds, by Richard T. 
Gore. Chantry, 1959. 13 pages. 24 cents. 
SATB. Medium. 

Four little known German Christmas carols 
in new arrangements. These carols together 
with the four rounds which follow them could 
well be used in a special program of Christmas 
music. 


O Come, Let Us Adore Him, by Marie Pooler. 
The Christmas story for children's voices 
and narrator. Augsburg, !960. |5 pages. 
75 cents. Unison with optional second part. 
Easy. 19-165. 

A simple, interesting telling of the Christmas 
story by a children’s choir, a speech choir or 
child narrator, and an adult narrator. 
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ANTHEMS IN THIS ISSUE 


Christmas Praise, by Healey Willan. Augs- 
burg, 1957. 2 pages. 16 cents. Unison or 
SATB. 

Adult or children’s choirs can use this an- 
them effectively. It can be sung in unison 
throughout or the first part in unison and the 
last stanza in parts. 


Chime, Happy Christmas Bells, by Margrethe 
Hokanson. Concordia, 1960. 3 pages. 20 
cents. Unison. 

A very easy unison anthem written within 

a range of only six notes. This is particularly 

good for children’s voices and sounds best if 

sung very lightly. 


Resonet in Laudibus. German carol melody 
arranged by Dale Wood. Sacred Design 
Associates, 1960. 3 pages. 22 cents. SAB. 
or unison. 

Another very adaptable anthem which can 
be sung by almost any combination of voices. 


O Jesu So Meek, O Jesu So Kind. Cologne, 
1623. Arranged by Willem Mudde. Augs- 
burg, 1959. 2 pages. 18 cents. SSATB. 

A lovely setting of the familiar chorale. The 
melody is in the alto except for the first phrase 
sung by the sopranos. The melody should 
stand out at all times above the other parts 
but care must be taken that there is a good 
blending of voices. There must be none of 
the harshness of tone found in some alto 
sections. 

Suggestions for teaching this anthem were 
given by Paul W. Peterson in his article, Tone 
Up Your Choir, in the September issue of the 
Journal of Church Music. 


Gentle Mary and Her Child. Finnish folk mel- 
ody. Arranged by Matthew Lundquist. El- 
kan-Vogel, 1960. 4 pages. 25 cents. SATB. 
Carols and folk melodies are always beloved, 

especially at Christmas. This is a Finnish mel- 

ody not widely known, and the words carry 
the Christmas story. 
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.20 Chime, Happy Christmas Bells 
‘For Children’s Choir and Flute or Clarinet 
NICOLAI F. S. GRUNDTVIG 1783-1872 


Tr., Chas. P. Krauth, 1823-83 alt. MARGRETHE HOKANSON 
(ASCAP) 





Moderate tempo To be sung joyously but lightly 


FLUTE 
— 





VOICE 


ACC. 





mp 1.Chime, hap-py Christ - mas 
p 2. Oh let us go with 


4 #2 Bo 


bells once more, The heav’n-ly guest erwin at the 
qui - et mind, The gen- tle Babe with__ shep - herds 





Note: The second stanza may be sung as a solo, if desired, omitting the flute and only the bells. 
98-1513 © Copyright 1960 by Concordia Publishing House. St. Louis, Mo. 
All Rights Reserved Printed in U.S.A. 
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The bless-ed words the shep-herds _ thrill, The joy-ous ti - dings 
To gaze on Him who glad-dens_ them, The  love-liest Flow’r of 





“Peace, good 
Jes - se’s 
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3. Come, Je - sus, glo - rious__heav’n - ly Guest, Keep Thine own 





Note: Bells can be used at asteriks * if desired 
98 - 1513 
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To the Augustana Chorale, Eden Lutheran Church, Riverside, California 


— Resonet In Laudibus 


S. A. B. or Unison 
Edward Traill Horn III * German Carol Melody 


Refrain 15 Cent., German, tr. 14 Century 
Oxford Book of Carols, 1928 Arr. Dale Wood 


Pastorale (M.M. Jai 12) 












VOICES 
1. (Treble Voices Unison) /P/ Long a-go and 
2. (Male Voices Unison) /™f'/  Shep-herds heard and 
3. (All Voices Unison) lf / Glo - ry, hon - or, 
ORGAN 
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far a-way Heav-en rang with joy to-day, Je - sus in the 
won- dered why An-gels sang up in the sky “Glo-ry be to 
laud and praise Be to God for end- less days For the Babe His 
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man- ger lay, 
God MostHigh,” In Beth - le- hem 


Up - on a Christ-mas morn - ing. 
love dis-plays Sw. 










2 






ee 


* Wich permission of the Permanent Commission on the Liturgy and Hymnal of the Lutheran Churches 
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Christ - mas - tide, At 











~~” 
- mas - tide, 


et 





shall bring Him from and 
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Lo, He comes, and _ loves, and saves, and _ frees 














Ped. 
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-18 O JESU SO MEEK, O JESU SO KIND 


VALENTIN TuILo, 1607-1662 Cologne, 1623 
Tr. GeorFreY WiLL1AM Daisey, 1877-1939 Arr. WiLLEM MuppE 
















SOPRANO 
I & Il 


1. Thou hast ful- 
2.To do thy 

























ALTO 
(melody) 
1.0 Je- su so meek, O Je-su so 
2.0 Je- su so 
TENOR 
1.Thou hast ful- 
2. To do thy 
BASS 
1.0 Je- su so meek, oO Je - su so kind, 
2.0 Je- su sogood, oO Je - su so meek,_ 
for 
Rehearsal 
only 


Fa - ther’s mind; Hast come from heav - en 
will is all... we seek; For all we are or 





Hast come heav - en down 
For all we are or have is 




















filled thy Fa - _ ther’s mind;Hast come from heav-en down to 
will. is all_ we _ seek; For all we are or have is 


m 





Hast come from heav- en down to 
For all we are or have is 























2 a pe 
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down to earth In hu - man flesh through hu - man birth. oO 
have is thine; Do thou our hearts to thee in - cline. oO 









earth In hu - man fleshthrough hu - man birth. 
thine; Do thou our hearts to thee in - cline. 


Je- su. so 
Je- su. so 


oo 









earth In hu-man fleshthrough hu-man birth. 
thine;Do thou our hearts to theein - cline. 


Je- su so 
Je- su so 


oo 








earth In hu - man fleshthrough hu - man birth. so 
thine; Do thou our hearts to thee in - cline. O Je- su so 
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25 Gentle Mary and Her Child 


(a cappella) 





Finnish Folk Melody 


Joseph Simpson Cook Arr. by Matthew Lundquist 


Moderato 


Pp creso. 







Soprano 


















4.Gen- tle Ma- ry and her child Low-ly in a 
2. An- gels sang a - bout his birth; Wise men sought and 



























Alto 
1. - ry and her child in a 
2. An - gels praised birth; Wise men 
Tenor 
1. Gen - tle Ma- ry and her child 
2. An- gels sang a - bout his birth; 
Bass 













- ry and her child in 
gels 


1. 
2. An - sang and wise 


Moderato 





= 


Organ (For rehearsal only) 











man : er; There he lay, the__ un - de - filed, __ 
found im; Heav -en’s star shone_ bright - ly forth, __ 


























man - ger; There un - 


- filed 
sought him; Heav - en’s star shone bright - 1 


forth, 












Low - ly in a man - ger; The un - de- 


’ 
Wise men sought and , found him; The star shone forth, 






















man r; There he lay, the un - de- filed,_. 
sought im; Heav-en’s star shone. bright- ly forth, 












* had 


Pi 
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Such a babe in 
Shep-herds saw the 


Such a 


Shep- herds 



























such a_ place, Can ihe be the Sa - viour? 
won - drous Heard the an - gels sing - ing; 











Babe in such 4 place, He the Sa - viour? 
Shep - herds sight, Heard the sing - ing; 





babe in such a place, 
won - drous sight, 


he be the 
Heard the an - gels 














viour? 
the sing - ing; 


Babe in such a place, the 
Shep-herds saw it, Heard 
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have found 
the hills 


have found 
the hills 


have found 
the hills 








Who have found 
All the plains were__._—s bright that night, — All the hills were 


hum - ble 


hum - ble 
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Praise 


, 


Beau - ti : Praise 


Beau - ti 


Beau - ti : Praise 


nu” 
all the earth, 


all the earth ,___ 


P| 
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PERIOD AND FOLK MUSIC 

continued from page 5 

those of us who have heard it sung by Ne- 
groes, it lacked every emotional and devotional 
quality. 

Since the music of the choir should be as 
much a part of the corporate worship as the 
hymns and chants, it would seem better not 
to introduce Negro spirituals into the service 
without some preliminary soul-searching. Un- 
less they can be sung and heard with the devo- 
tion and reverence that inspired them, they 
had better be left alone. To present them as 
curiosities, or to sing the livelier spirituals in 
a manner calculated to amuse is, to say the 
least, in extremely bad taste. 

Those who sincerely believe that ancient and 
folk music are ideal expressions of worship 


have the right and, perhaps, the duty, to try 
to open the ears of the general public to the 
beauties that they themselves discern in such 
music. But unless church music is to degener- 
ate into boredom for some and entertainment 
for others, rather than an aid to worship, it 
must be capable of some degree of compre- 
hension by all. 

There is a great danger of our church musi- 
cians turning too much to the past for inspira- 
tion. Some of our better composers are draw- 
ing freely upon the heritage of other centuries 
and cultures, and blending it skillfully into the 
modern idiom. It is to be hoped they will not 
forget that a forward-looking generation of 
churchgoers requires forward-looking com- 
posers if the Protestant tradition of corporate 
worship and music is to be maintained. 
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and folk music in worship which will be published this fall. 

ARTHUR BIRKBY is associate professor of music at Western Michigan University and organist 
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THE CHOIRMASTER'S WORKBOOK Vol. Vil 
Dayton W. Nordin, Editor 


Like earlier volumes in this widely-hailed series, this new undated 
Workbook edition is designed to meet the multiple needs of the work- 
ing church musician in a 52-week period. Here are bright, terse, 
clear interpretations of choral technique, flexible record forms, new 
listings and special articles. $2.00 


at your bookstore or AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN Rock Island, IfMinols 




















Anthems appearing in this issue of JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC: 


NRAI207 Christmas Praise, by Healey Willan, Unison or SATB l6c 
NRAI255 O Jesu So Meek, O Jesu So Kind, setting by Willem Mudde, SSATB 18c 
NRS6004 Resonet in Laudibus, setting by Dale Wood, SAB or Unison 22c 
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Newest AUGSBURG Publications 


The Birth of Our Saviour, Recorded by the Evangelist Luke 
A setting by Rogier Michael for 4-part mixed voices with tenor 
solo, optional organ and instruments. English edition by Johannes 
Riedel. 35¢ 


O Come, Let Us Adore Him, by Marie Pooler 


A simple presentation of the Christmas Gospel, for children's 
voices, narrator, and children's speech choir. 75¢ 


Hymntune Preludes for the Organ, 
Advent—Christmas—Epiphany 
Easy improvisations on hymntunes, by G. Winston Cassler. Use as 
a prelude to the service, or to the singing of the hymn. Two-staff. 











$1.75 
From Heaven Above to Earth | Come, 
by Willem Mudde 
A chorale prelude for organ, medium grade. 75¢ 
With the Lord Begin Thy Task, by James Boeringer 
A chorale prelude for organ, medium grade. 75¢ 


God Be Merciful, by Daniel Moe 


A chorale prelude on an original hymntune, medium grade. 75¢ 
(The hymn and anthem "God Be Merciful’ by Moe are available 
at 22c) 
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Sterling Silver Choir Cross 
Beautiful cross on a silver chain. 


(NC9551) Plain 1%" x 15/16" $1.25* 
(NC9552) Same as above. Engraved $1.50* 
(NC9553) Engraved. 2 1/16" x 1 1/16" $1.75* 


Chrome Choir Cross 


Simple, dignified chrome cross. Long black 
woven cord. Designed for children's or young 
people's choirs, will give long wear with little 
care. 
(NC1I33P) Length, 2 inches 

45c each, $4.85 a dozen 
(NC1I34P) Length 2'/ inches 

55c each, $6.05 a dozen 


Choir Pins 


Beautifully designed gold organ pipes and 
laurel leaves handsomely finished in dark hard- 
fired enamel and gold plate. Safety catch. 
% x ¥% inch. 

(NC674A) 85c cach, $9.50 a dozen* 
Lyre made of polished gold plate. Wording: 
“Choir.” (LC387) 5c each, $10.50 a dozen* 


Choir Certificate 


Appropriate for any age— illustration brief 
story and certificate on inside. Folded, 5 7/16 
x 7/4 inches. Envelope. (NC672A) 6c each 


Children's Choir Pins 


Finished in dark blue hard-fired enamel and 
gold plate—shows blue and gold lyre. Safety 
catch. ' x ¥% inch. 

(NC673A) 85c each, $9.50 a dozen 


* Add 10% jewelry tax to these prices if bought for 
personal wear. 


also available at your nearest branch store 





